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Under Hell Gate Bridge 


CHARLES OLMSTEAD 


Within a river’s mire and sand 
A ship long found its bed; 

Just where a lofty pier was planned 
To bear a bridge o’erhead. 


Skilled seamen brought a massive craft 
And chained it to its prey; 

Then came the tide with mighty draft 
And tore the wreck away. 


Out to the ocean it was borne 
And dropped beyond the strand, 

So now the place from which ’twas torn 
Yields routes by sea or land. 


Thus all with heavy tasks today, 
If they would progress make 
Must find a help to clear the way 
Which they may wish to take. 


The strength to rise ’mid toil and strife, 
The magic power of leaven, 

A lift along the paths of life, 
The buoyancy of heaven. 
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Editorial 


“The Seamen’s Friend ” 


A sketch history of The American Seamen’s Friend Society for 
its more than a century of service for the seafarers of the world has 
been prepared by Dr. George S. Webster under the title “The Sea- 
men’s Friend.” Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, Minister of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and famous radio preacher, has written a fine 
introduction in which he says, “I read over these chapters with quick- 
ening heartbeat. I find so many things to awaken my admiration and 
thanksgiving. ‘This book is worth while for the one story alone about 
a sailor and the old Liberty Bell in Philadelphia.” The book is illus- 
trated by a new process with artistic reproductions of fifty note- 
worthy scenes and people connected with seafaring life and work. 
It is to be printed by The Scribner Press, which is a guarantee of 
the finest workmanship. A special limited edition, handsomely boxed, 
will be bound in full leather with gilt top. Each book is numbered 
and autographed. It will not be sold through the regular trade chan- 
nels and can be obtained only from The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, at Five Dollars each postpaid. Advance subscriptions sent 
to The American Seamen’s Friend Society, 72 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y., will be filled in the order of their receipt as soon as 
the book is issued about September 1, 1932. This unique book ought 
to interest readers of the SatLors’ MaGazine, and will be useful for 
reference in public libraries. 


Change of Address 


Our readers who wish the Sartors’ Macaztne to follow them 
during their vacations are requested to notify the office at 72 Wall 
Street of their change of address and for how long. Please also 


give permanent address so that there may be no delay in receiving 
the Magazine. 
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U. S. Naval Academy Midshipmen 


The fifty-ninth presentation of Scriptures to the graduating class 
of midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
took place Sunday evening, May 22, 1932. As usual the service was 
held in the beautiful Bancroft Memorial Hall under the auspices of 
the Naval Academy Christian Association. ‘There were present over 
600 midshipmen including the 420 of the graduating class who received 
at the hand of Secretary Webster handsomely bound and suitably 
inscribed copies of the Scriptures. Rear-Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
Superintendent of the Academy, Commandant H. D. Cooke and 
Chaplain Frank H. Lash, D.D., and other officers were also present. 
A short address was given by Dr. Webster, in which he stressed the 
opportunity for promoting international friendship which their chosen 
calling would provide with their contacts in other parts of the world. 
The sermon in the Chapel on Sunday morning by the Chaplain, Dr. 
Lash, was a manly, straightforward and very interesting appeal to the 
midshipmen to make the most and best of their lives. The weather 
was perfect and the Yard, as the 200 acres belonging to the Academy 
is called, was at the height of its spring beauty. The friendly cordial 
welcome given by the officers and midshipmen indicate their high 
appreciation of this unique service The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society is rendering to the future officers of the United States Navy. 


Memorial Service for Seamen 


Mr. William Falconer, Superintendent of the Seamen’s Rest of 
the Virginia Seamen’s Friend Society at Newport News, Virginia, 
reports that on Memorial Day a fine recognition was made of the 
seamen who had lost their lives at sea. After a brief service at the 
Rest, the members of the Ladies’ Guild and their friends went aboard 
a ship and were taken out to sea where they strewed flowers on the 
water in memory of the sailors whose last resting place was beneath 
the restless waves. 


From My Heart 


A business man in New York City who has intimate contacts with 
the destitute and unemployed seamen that are being aided by The 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, recently sent to our Treasurer 
the following letter: “Enclosed find check as a contribution for the 
aid of destitute and unemployed seamen. I can assure you that I 
am giving this from the bottom of my heart as I am aware of the 
noble work your Society is doing and I wish you all success in your 
undertaking.” May this testimony from a friendly contributor to 
our work stimulate others to do likewise. 


eee ee ee 
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Port of Missing Ships 


Come you up from southward, oh, come you there away? 
And saw you not my ship there that’s late now many a day? 


Ask the lonely dawn that, scarlet, silent, splendid, 

Looked across the world and found the fight was ended. 

Ask the wind and wave that bruised and broke and shook her . 
And the sea’s great silence at the last that took her. 


—“‘The Lost Ship,” C. Fox SmitH. 


The word “overdue” appearing in cold print in the Shipping 
Intelligence columns of the newspapers, conveys little meaning to 
the general reader perusing his daily news sheet on his way to 
toil, but to the seaman it is ominous, significant, threatening, and 
rarely threatening in vain. In a few days more, perhaps weeks, 
there will appear the still more ominous and sinister word “missing” 
—that word which commences the funeral oration of many fine ships, 
and to all those waiting, anxious souls who weep, the abandonment 
of hope—that consoler which springs eternal in the hearts of men. 

No one ever returns from a missing ship to tell us the manner 
of her end: was she tried beyond her endurance by those who had 
charge of her? Was she overwhelmed by sudden disaster, too 
sudden to be averted by human means? Was she swept from the 
surface of the ocean by collision at speed with an iceberg? We 
cannot tell: we can only surmise, speculate, reflect. We only know 
that she has disappeared, carrying with her into the populous solitudes 
of the eternal sea, all those who were on board, those hearts filled 
with hopes, with desires, with aspirations. 

The most recent “missing” ship to attract the notice of the public 
was the fine Danish training ship, Kobenhavn: she disappeared from 
the world of waters and the ken of mankind at the end of the year 
1928, while on a voyage from Buenos Aires to Australia. She was 
remarkable as being the largest sailing ship afloat: she was a five 
masted barque, and had auxiliary motor power for emergencies and 
for making headway through those equatorial regions known to sea- 
men as the doldrums. She was built in Scotland in 1921 for the 
service of Denmark, and her primary object was the training of 
cadets for the sea service of that country. Her complement on her 
last voyage was about sixty all told, of which number forty odd were 
cadets. 
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The nature of the disaster which overtook her has never been 
revealed, but it is permissible for a seaman to speculate as to the 
cause of that disaster, and speculation may be limited to two causes : 
collision with an iceberg and subsequent sinking without leaving a 
trace, or foundering as a result of broaching-to when running be- 
fore a heavy sea. The usual track of sailing ships making the pas- 
sage from South American ports to Australia would take them to 
about latitude 45 degrees south; the time of year being the antipodean 
summer, icebergs must be taken into consideration, and collision 
with one of those ice islands, for such in fact they are in that part 
of the watery globe, would have entailed serious consequences, but 
not necessarily sinking, for it must be borne in mind that ships have 
survived collision with icebergs. Two instances are worthy of 
mention in this respect; the first is concerned with the Atlantic 
liner Arizona and occurred in the the eighteen eighties. She hit an 
iceberg while on the passage across the Atlantic steaming at about 
14 knots, but she managed to reach port in safety without loss 
of life. The second case was that of the ship Torrens, famous as 
an Australian clipper, whose name will forever endure as a ship 
in which Joseph Conrad served as first mate for two years; she 
struck an iceberg in the Southern Ocean while on passage to Adelaide 
towards the end of last century, but she made her port in safety, and 
survived for several years. 

The more probable cause of the disappearance of the Kobenhavn 
is that she foundered as a result of broaching-to, or being caught 
aback in a sudden shift of wind while running before a heavy sea. 
In that storm swept waste of waters known to seamen as the Southern 
Ocean, the great West wind prevails throughout the year, and in its 
periods of fury the seas which accompany it are immense and awe- 
inspiring—long grey mountains of water forever rolling majestically 
onward, with no land to impede their progress around this globe. 
With a long, heavily rigged ship such as the Kobenhavn, it is con- 
ceivable that she would be difficult to steer when running before a 
heavy sea, and it is possible that she became unmanageable in a 
squall or shift of wind, broached-to and heeled over on her beam 
ends and foundered, taking with her into the profound depths of 
that lonely ocean all those who served in her. All would be too sud- 
den for the use of wireless telegraphy, with which she was fitted, and 
no flotsam would be likely to be seen in that desolate region of this 
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world. The Kobenhavn has joined that great fleet lying forever 
idle in the Port of Missing Ships. 

Reflection on this sombre subject evokes from the haven of memory 
the names of many other ships that have sailed into the great 
unknown, leaving no trace of their fate; they were mostly sailing 
ships carrying on the trade of the world in quiet, unobtrusive decency, 
without the glamour of publicity; they arrived at and departed 
from the ports of the world without attracting attention, and when 
one of those white winged fabrics was posted “missing,” none but 
the relatives of the crew were moved to sorrow, pity or com- 
passion. 

They have vanished from among us, 
We cherish them with tears, 

Those stately visions splendid, 

Fading down the mist of years. 

Now all is changed: the clamant and disreputable goddess of 
publicity rules triumphant, and so long as there are passengers 
in a “missing” ship, the world will be advised. A “missing” ship 
that was the cause of infinite speculation and humor, and of whose 
ultimate fate nothing definite was ever known, was the steamship 
Waratah which disappeared without a trace between Durban and 
Capetown while on a voyage from Australia to England in 1909. 
She was a new vessel and regarded with pride by her owners, but 
that pride was not justified, for she disappeared with all hands. 
Many fantastic theories were advanced to explain her loss: imagina- 
tive (and ignorant) journalists increased considerably the circula- 
tion of those particular organs of the press to which they owed 
allegiance. The cruellest theory of all, and one which had wide cir- 
culation, was that which visualized the vessel broken down, drifting 
about the Southern Ocean at the mercy of wind and sea, her crew 
and passengers reduced to spectres by starvation, and the ship 
drifting nearer and nearer to the Antarctic regions, and further 
from all possibility of rescue. Among sailormen who gave the 
matter their consideration, and were free from the punitive sanctions 
of shipowners, the opinion was unanimous; the ship left Durban in a 
state of dangerous instability due to ignorance or carelessness of 
first principles in the disposition of cargo and bunker coal, she 
encountered heavy seas soon after leaving port and rolled over, carry- 


ing with her into sanctuaries filled with magnificent darkness, every 
soul on board. 
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Another tragedy of the sea of modern times was that of the 
steamship Yongala, a large passenger steamer employed on the 
Australian coast. She left Cairns, Queensland, bound to Sydney 
via ports, and was never seen or heard of again, although fragments 
of wreckage, recognized as belonging to her, were found on the 
beach of one of the numerous islands off the coast. She left port 
despite a cyclone warning, an unwise and unseamanlike proceeding, 
and the assumption was that she encountered the full force of that 
cyclone and either turned over and foundered, or struck on one of the 
reefs and went to pieces in the fury of the storm. 

The fate of the White Star Line steamship Naronic is another 
of the mysteries of the unconquerable sea; she sailed from Liver- 
pool on her maiden voyage to New York and so passed from the 
knowledge of men. It is possible that she collided with an iceberg 
and so met her end, but among seamen it was generally held at that 
time—eerly in the nineties—that she rolled over and foundered. 

It is indeed a rare occurrence for a ship posted at Lloyd’s as miss- 
ing to turn up, but there have been cases where overdue ships have 
arrived, thereby bringing joy and gladness to the anxious hearts of 
those who have lived in hopeful sorrow for many weary months. The 
menace of “overdue” and the grim finality of “missing” follow rapidly 
in the case of steamships, for of all disabled craft at sea the steamer 
which has lost her propeller is the most helpless and pathetic. She 
is dependent upon mechanical power for pursuing her lawful occa- 
sions on the seas of this globe, and deprived of that power she is 
like a bird with broken wings. Such a case occurred in the closing 


years of the last century, the vessel concerned being the steamship 
Perthshire, which lost her propeller in the Southern Ocean while on 
a voyage from England to New Zealand; she drifted about the waste 
of waters, like an unwieldly corpse, her hull, her passengers and her 
cargo at the mercy of the winds and the seas of that stormy region 
of the earth, for three weeks, when she was located by one of the 
steamers sent out to search for her, and towed to the shelter of a 
New Zealand harbor, where her iron heart was revived, and she was 
able to follow her useful career for many years. 

One of the most remarkable feats of seamanship of modern times 
was performed by the late Captain F. Corner, when in command of 
the Federal Line steamship Norfctk. This vessel was bound from 
Natal to Western Australia, and when about a thousand miles from 
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Fremantle she had the misfortune to lose her propeller. It was at 
once realized by the engineers that nothing could be done to replace 
that vital member of a steamship’s organism, and it remained for the 
captain and crew to get the ship under sail if possible. To realize 
the extent of this task it is necessary to bear in mind that the Norfolk 
was a large cargo steamer fitted with four pole masts, having only 
small fore and aft sails fitted to them, but the resourceful commander 
and his crew succeeded in fitting the lame duck with a set of sails, 
eleven in number,, by means of which the ship was navigated into 
Fremantle, arriving there on June 21, 1906, having sailed the dis- 
tance of a thousand miles in eleven days. The safe arrival of this 
“overdue” steamship was undoubtedly due to the personality of Cap- 
tain Corner who, by reason of his long experience in sailing ships, 
30t only knew how to get his vessel under sail and handle her, but 
actually did a large part of the sailmaking himself, ably assisted by 
his boatswain, himself an old sailing ship man from the famous 
clipper Hesperus. 

It is permissible to speculate, in this age of machinery, what would 
have been the fate of the Norfolk had she been commanded and 
manned by steamship trained men, unskilled in handling a ship under 
canvas, and here we see the seaman of masts and yards to whom 
the sea is not only a navigable element, but a close and intimate com- 
panion, inspiring confidence and resource in those who give to her 
their allegiance, their fidelity and their love. 


—Com. F. G. Cooper, R. N. R. (Ret.) in Marine Journal. 


Thoughts on Independence Day, While at Sea 
Francis A. Hucx 


The Sea, the Sea! the mighty Sea! 
By right Independent and Free; 
This day calleth, calleth to thee, 
That like herself, thou too shalt be 
Without allegiance, save the lee 

Of Almighty God. 


The Sea, the Sea! the glorious Sea! 

Who serveth all, and you, and me, 

Yet subject to none, Sovereign, Free, 

This day calleth, calleth to thee; 

Serve all, be sovereign, strong and free— 
True American. 
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America’s Lighthouse Service 


Lighthouses are important to everyone, as they are essential for 
the guidance of all shipping carrying goods and persons to and from 
this country, and on the Great Lakes and interior rivers. In ancient 
times when commerce was carried on mainly by water they early 
became necessary for the navigation of ships, and the Pharos of 
Alexandria, most famous of lighthouses, was built on the coast of 
Egypt more than two thousand years ago. In ¢he colonial days of 
this country communication between the Colonies was principally by 
water, in addition to the shipping routes to the Old World, and light- 
houses were soon built; the first light station, at the entrance to 
Boston Harbor, has now been in commission two hundred and thir- 
teen years. 

For a long time the only guides provided for mariners were the 
lights, but unfortunately when help is most needed, in fog and thick 
weather, the lights become practically useless. Now fog signals of 
various types are maintained. Under the general term of aids to 
navigation are comprised all the guides specially provided for ship- 
ping, including lighthouses, minor lights, lightships, fog signals, buoys 
lighted and unlighted, and daymarks. The Lighthouse Service of 
the United States, which under the Department of Commerce, has 
charge of this work in this country, now maintains about 19,000 aids 
of these different kinds,.a greater number than any other country. 
The work is conducted through a headquarters in Washington and 
district offices in the principal seaports, the country being divided into 
lighthouse districts, covering the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts, 
the Great Lakes, the interior rivers and the outlying territory, Alaska, 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, including all United States 
territory excepting the Philippine Islands and the Panama Canal. 

Some of the lighthouses are notable engineering structures. The 
tower at Minots near Boston, on a ledge awash in the open sea, 
required five years to build. ‘Tillamook Rock lighthouse near the 
mouth of the Columbia River was most difficult to construct on 
account of the exposed position—in great storms the seas go over 
the top of this tower, 140 feet above the water. Notable lighthouses 
are at Cape Hatteras, and along the Florida Reefs. Others recently 
built are the towers on Navassa Island in the West Indies, Lansing 
Shoal in Lake Michigan, and Cape Spencer, Alaska. 
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used at these stations, in order to obtain the greatest efficiency from 
lights and sound signals, and to give every signal a distinguishing 
characteristic. Electricity is the most effective illuminant where it 
can be economically obtained. In the standard lamp for primary 
light stations kerosene oil is used, vaporized and burned under a 
mantle—we can get about eight times the illuminating power from 
kerosene in this way. Built up glass lenses are used at important 
stations, concentrating nearly all the light in beams or planes useful 
to the mariner, ‘The lenses are now of moderate size, but are rotated 
at high speed, carried in a trough of mercury, and send out beams 
up to 1,000,000 candlepower. A large amount of automatic apparatus 
has been introduced in recent years, and considerable economies have 
been made by this and other means. While the number of aids to 
navigation has increased by 50 percent in the last 20 years, there has 
been practically no increase in the personnel. ‘There is no prospect, 
however, that the primary light stations and lightships, with powerful 
lights and fog signals, can be operated without keepers. 

By designation of the Secretary of Commerce, the Lighthouse 
Service has charge of the aids to navigation on civil airways, includ- 
ing beacon lights, radio and other aids, intermediate landing felds, 
telegraphic, telephonic, and radio communication, and weather-report- 
ing stations. This work of facilitating aviation is becoming increas- 
ingly important, and is progressing rapidly ; there are now over 8,000 
miles of lighted airways. 

The human element is the most important in any organization. 
Although the pay is small, the life sometimes lonely and the work 
often hazardous, the Lighthouse Service attracts an excellent class 
of faithful men, willing to take large risks in doing their duty and 
in helping others in distress. The whole service is on a strictly 
merit system, and there are no politics in it. A high degree of 
discipline is maintained. At all important light stations there are 
two or more keepers and on the lightships there are six to fifteen 
men. Many provisions are made for their welfare, including retire- 
ment for age and for disability. 

Such a service is exposed to serious risk. A West India hurricane 
reaching the coast usually does much damage, and a severe winter 
gale and ice storm carries away buoys and lights. At these times the 
duty of the lightships and tenders is severe and hazardous. ‘The 
small number of accidents to these vessels is evidence of the skill 
with which they are handled. 

Two of the most remote light stations are those at Cape Sarichef 


and Scotch Cap in the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, marking the passage 
between the Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, 


A great amount of interesting scientifically designed equipment is 
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The records of the service are full of heroic incidents of this char- 
acter. The keeper of Pilot Island Lighthouse, Lake Michigan, once 
rescued the entire crews of two schooners which were driven on the 
island by gales, pulling the men on to a ledge as they leaped into the 
water. The tender Columbine in the Hawaiian Islands rescued a 
British bark of four times her size after 56 hours of continuous 
work. Nothing short of valor, heroism and determination enabled 
the officers and crew of the Columbine to save the imperiled vessel. 
This action received the commendation of the President. 

On one occasion Martins Industry Lightship was driven from the 
station in a hurricane. The ship lost all her boats and the master 
had three ribs broken, and the vessel dragged until nearly in the 
breakers ; but the mate worked her back almost exactly to the regular 
position using sail power alone. 

A submarine operating off our coast, lay near the lightship off 
Cape Hatteras in August, 1918, torpedoing vessels as they approached. 
The lightship sent out warnings by radio which are the means of 
saving many vessels, but the warnings were picked up by the sub- 
marine, which then fired on and sank the lightship, the crew escap- 
ing in small boats. 

Two years before, when the U-53 was torpedoing vessels off 
Nantucket, the crews of many of these sought refuge on Nantucket 
Lightship, and at one time there were 115 ship-wrecked men on the 
lightship. 

There have been a number of women lightkeepers. One of them, 
the keeper of Angel Island Light in San Francisco Bay, once reported 
that after the machinery of the fog signal had become disabled, ‘‘she 
had struck the bell by hand for 20 hours and 35 minutes until the 
fog lifted.” 

A widely known lightkeeper was Ida Lewis, who died several 
years ago. She lived at Lime Rock Lighthouse, on a ledge in New- 
port Harbor, for 57 years, her father having been appointed keeper 
when she was 12 years old. She was keeper of the light for 32 years. 
There are reports of her having rescued 13 persons from drowning. 

The lighthouse work has probably as much romance and heroism 
and general interest connected with it as any government activity, 
and its heroism and history are of peace and protection. It is full 
of interesting applications of science and engineering to the helpful 
service of men, to the protection of life and property upon the sea. 
The lightkeeper stands his vigil for all humanity. 


—Georce R. Putnam, U. 5. Commissioner of 
Lighthouses in Merchant Marine Bulletin. 
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Lights That Never Fail 
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“What is the matter, baby?” 

“T is blowing out the light and it won’t blow,” sobbed baby Bill. 

Aunt Martha looked puzzled as she gathered up her little nephew 
in her arms to comfort him. 

“What light, Bill? I don’t see any light.” 

“That big round light, Tanta. It always goes out when I blow 
and tonight it doesn’t,” replied Bill as he wiped the tears from his 
big blue eyes. 

“Oh, I know what he means, Auntie,” said big sister Janet. “Last 
summer when we were at the seashore there was a lighthouse not 
far away which we could see plainly from our porch. It had a 
revolving light, and every night Bill would watch for the light to 
come on and then he would blow. Of course, the light just revolved, 
but he thought he had blown it out, and each time it came on he 
would repeat the performance.” 

Auntie laughed but she still looked a little puzzled. 

“That was a good game for Bill, but there isn’t any lighthouse 
here and I don’t yet understand what he was crying about.” 

“Look, Auntie, don’t you see the moon coming up over the horizon ? 
Bill thought it was his light and tried to blow it out and, of course, 
did not succeed, much to his sorrow.” 

3oth Auntie and Janet laughed heartily over Bill’s mistake, but 
Bill didn’t care, for he had already forgotten his momentary grief 
and had wandered off in search of his puppy. 

“Speaking of lighthouses makes me think of an experience seeel 
the keeper of a famous lighthouse on Cape Cod had one winter,’ 
said Aunt Martha. 


“What was it, Auntie? Do tell me about it,” cried Janet. 


—$—— 
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“It wasn’t a very long story, but it made a great impression on me. 
The day we visited the light was a beautiful one, clear and calm. We 
climbed to the top of the lighthouse, eighty-five feet high, into the 
room where the huge light is housed with its immense prisms that 
reflect and cast the light far out. to sea some forty-five miles in the 
dark nights. The keeper told us many interesting facts about the 
light and then said: 


“Only once since this light was installed has it stopped revolving, 
and that was one night last winter. It was a bad night, wind blowing 
a gale, dark as pitch, when just after sundown the light stopped 
revolving. My mate and I worked over it, but we couldn’t find the 
trouble. So there was nothing to do but fall to ourselves and we 
did! All night long, and it was a long night, nigh on full fourteen 
hours. We took turns, an hour at a time turning this light around. 
It weighs a good many tons so you can imagine how tired we were 
by daylight. The next morning we decided to take out the mercury. 
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You know this whole thing floats in mercury. So we drained it all 
out, every drop of it. We couldn’t find any foreign matter in it 
apparently, so we put it all back again and, I may say, we didn’t lose 
a drop! That meant a whole lot to the government, for mercury 
costs a powerful lot of money and we didn’t want to have to put in 
a bill for any. Well, after we got her all cleaned and fixed up again 
we started her up, and she went! Maybe we weren't glad to see her 
go around smoothly again and to know that we didn’t have to go 
through another night like the one before.” 

Aunt Martha paused a moment while Janet heaved a sigh and 
murmured, “Oh, what brave men!” 

“Yes, dear, that is what I thought as I looked out from that room 
where those men had toiled one dark and stormy night that other 
inen might safely pass that dangerous shore. ‘The scene I looked 
upon was fair indeed, clear blue sky, an azure ocean with the lazy 
swells rising and falling to make the long line of white caps tum- 
bling on to the sun-drenched sand. Later, we sat on that beach and 
ate our luncheon while little sandpipers ran fearlessly up and down 
close to us. Again I looked up at the light and thought of the con- 
trast between this bright day and the dark night the keeper had told 
us about when the light never failed.” 


Loan Libraries 
WILLIAM ELLING 


During May, 1932, thirty-one loan libraries were sent to sea. Of 
these five were new and twenty-six refitted and reshipped as good as 
new. The new libraries were numbers 13,554-13,558. 

The twenty-six libraries reshipped were: 


12,871 13,200 13,285 13,411 13,463 13,562 
12,999 13,214 13,294 13,427 13,493 
13,090 137222 13, 347, 13,430 13,497 
13,146 13,251 13/855 13,460 i318 
13,166 13270) 13,400 13,461 13,529 


No. 13,200 sent to sea in December, 1928, by Miss Georgianna Ring 
Green of Troy, N. Y., in name of “Theodore H. Little of Seattle, 
Washington,” has made three voyages on different vessels: first, on 
the steamship West Cusseta of Los Angeles, Calif., bound for Round- 
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the-World, Capt. Watt, with thirty-six men in the crew; second, on 
the steamship Maraval of Bermuda, bound for the West Indies, 
Capt. Henrikson, with seventy men in the crew; third, on the motor 
ship Santa Maria, of New York, bound for Panama and Valparaiso, 
Chile, S. A., Capt. Cook, with one hundred and sixty men in the 
crew, and is now on the steamship President Adams, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., bound for Round-the-World, Capt. Jakstad, and two 
hundred men in the crew. 

No. 13,355, sent to sea in April, 1930, by the Washington Heights 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution of New York, N. Y., 
on the steamship Republic of New York, bound for Hamburg, Ger- 
many, Capt. Moon, with three hundred men in the crew, was returned 
in May, 1931, refitted and reshipped on the steamship Schadack of 
Philadelphia, Pa., bound for Havre, France, Capt. Holmes, with 
thirty-five men in the crew, and is now on the steamship New Toronto 
of Liverpool, bound for the West Coast of South Africa, Capt. 
Brown and fifty-eight men in the crew. 

No. 13,411, sent to sea in November, 1930, by Frederick H. Billard 
of Meriden, Conn., has just completed its second voyage and is now 
on the motor ship City of New York, of New York, bound for Cape 
Town, South Africa, Capt. Wanchope and seventy-five men in the 
crew. 

No. 13,463, sent to sea in August, 1931, by Miss Elizabeth B. 
Stone of Summit, N. J., has returned from Shanghai, China, and 
has now gone to London, Eng., on the steamship American Trader, 
of New York, Capt. Van Beek, and sixty-eight men in the crew. 

The radio operator of the steamship Winona County writes of 
No. 12,883: “I take this opportunity to thank you on behalf of 
myself, officers and crew of this vessel for the fine library that you 
placed aboard here about five months ago. We have carried it for 
two round trips to the United Kingdom and I can assure you that 
it has helped us to while away many an idle hour. We of the sea, 
more than anyone else, realize the moral, spiritual and educational 
significance of the good work that you are doing in supplying us 
with such a wide variety of literature. Through the medium of your 
libraries we are privileged to read books that would be otherwise 
quite unattainable to us.” 

The third mate of the steamship Memphis City writes of No. 
13,420: “This is in appreciation of your kindness in supplying this 
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and all other American vessels with libraries. In my experience at 
sea, I have found that these libraries are well chosen, and that they 
are appreciated by all .seamen, be they Cabin Boys or Masters. 
I would also like to add that, considering the fact that your work 
can be carried on only by means of the aid and assistance of the 
general public, | am taking this means of thanking that public for 
the contributions that they make to you.” 

Referring to the questions printed on the card, which is tacked 
on the inside of the door of every library case, the radio operator 
of the steamship Kentuckian writes of No. 13,477: 

“In answering the questions I will give some facts instead of my 
opinion, and you can draw your own conclusions. 

“First, have the books been read by crew? Following is a list of 
books issued and number of times issued to members of the crew. 
‘A Saga of the Sea,’ issued twice; ‘Webster’s Dictionary’ once; “The 
Ringer Returns’ once; ‘Great Stories of Real Life’ once; ‘History 
of the United States’ once; Industrial and Commercial Geography’ 
once; ‘Fur Brigade’ once; “The Human Body’ twice; ‘The Fish 
Hawk’ once; ‘Galeb Peasler’ once; ‘Famous Trials of History’ once; 
‘Keeping Up with Science’ once; ‘Edison, The Man and His Works’ 
once ; ‘High Fences’ once; and ‘Holy Bible,’ once. 

“Second, In what way have the books been of benefit? From the 
above list it can be seen that the crew has had many interesting hours 
of reading, of good stories or of subjects that must have furthered 
their education and general knowledge. All the books issued have 
been praised by readers. 


“Third, Has a spiritual blessing come to any from the reading of 
the religious books? Personally I know of no spiritual blessing 
coming to anyone from the reading of the religious books. The Holy 
Bible was taken by one of the engineers, whom I least expected to 
read it, and he has not returned it as yet. As to how much he has 
read it, 1 could not say as have not heard any comments on it from 
him.” 

The purser of the steamship Cristobal writes of No. 13,503: “On 
behalf of the ship’s officers and crew, I wish to thank you very kindly 
for the delivery of your library on board. In the past both the 
officers and other members of the crew have appreciated these books 
very much and I am sure they will continue to do so, as they con- 
tribute very much to make the trips more pleasant and homelike.” 


The AmericanSeamen’s Friend Society 


AFFILIATED AND COOPERATING SOCIETIES IN HOME AND 
FOREIGN PORTS 


Seamen’s House, 550 West 20th Street, New York City, George F. Robinson, 
Executive Secretary, S. M. Cowles, Business Secretary, Rev. James C. 
Healey, Chaplain, Stafford Wright, Employment Secretary. 


Fishermen’s Institute, 8 Duncan St., Gloucester, Mass., Rev. George E. 
Russell, Chaplain. 


Seamen’s Rest, Newport News, Va., William Falconer, Supt. 


Seamen’s Bethel and Institute, 204 West Bute St., Norfolk, Va., Thomas E. 
Gould, Manager. 


Seamen’s Bethel, 2218 St. Thomas St., New Orleans, La., Captain William 
Lamb, Supt. 

Adoue Seamen’s Bethel, Galveston, Texas, Rev. J. F. Sarner, Chaplain. 

Upper Canada Tract Society, 128 University Ave., Toronto, Canada, George 
M. Speedie, Supt. 

Salvation Army Sailors’ Home, Rua Saccadura Cabral 233, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, Rev. H. C. Tucker, D.D. 

Sailors’ Home and- Mission, Ituzaingo 1522, Montevideo, Uruguay, Major 
Wilson, Supt. 

Victoria Sailors’ Home, Independencia 20, Buenos Aires, Argentine, P. J. 
Wyatt, Supt.. 

Sailors’ Rest, 16 via Milano, Genoa, Italy, Rev. R. P. R. Anderson, Supt. 

Seamen’s Institute, 1 via Fiume, Leghorn, Italy, Joseph G. Welsby, Supt. 

Sailors’ Rest, via Marina Nuova 47, Naples, Italy, A. R. Messam, Port 
Missionary. 

Mariners’ Institute, 21 Avenue d’Italie, Antwerp, Belgium, Rev. Stanley 
Parker, Chaplain. 

Sailors’ Rest, 18 Rua Roberto Ivens, Funchal, Madeira, Rev. William George 
Smart, Supt. 

Seamen’s Home, 26 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan, James A. McAlpine, Manager. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society is also associated for work in 
Foreign Ports with the British Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, 
London, E. 14, England, Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary. 


Contributions and legacies in support of the affliated work, and to aid ship- 
wrecked, destitute and unemployed seamen and to place on vessels Loan 
Libraries for seamen at sea ($25.00) ARE GREATLY NEEDED. 

Checks payable to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocIETY may be mailed 
to CLARENCE C. PInNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give and bequeath to The American Seamen’s Friend Society, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of .......... » to be applied to the 
charitable uses and purposes of said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the 
following formalities, which in the formation of the will should be strictly observed. 

1st. That the testator subscribe (or acknowledge the subscription of) the will in their 
presence. 2nd. That he, at the same time, declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament. 3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their mames thereto, as witnesses. 


